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Correspondence. 


PRETERNATURAL APPEARANCES & PRESENTIMENTS. 
—<— 
Superstition is the spleen of the soul.—Swi/ft. 
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ville-stres In order to expedite the investigation of this subject, 


upon which we have entered, we this week insert two let- 
ters from our Slate-hall correspondent. This is only 
fair; because as the communications of this gentleman 
will form the texts upon which his sceptical antagonists 
will have to comment, and upon which we shall reserve 
to ourselves the judicial privilege of summing up, it is 
particularly desirable to be furnished, without unnecessary 
delay, with all the facts which he may have to adduce in 
support of the decided opinions he has formed on the sub- 
ject. 

Some of these alleged facts are now before our readers ; 
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erin and it becomes our duty, in this stage of the controversy, 
OF your to state distinctly, that we are confirmed sceptics in all 
ity. of img ghostly matters; that we have no faith whatever in super- 
pote natural agency, in dreams, presentiments, witchcraft, 
1 of wham second sight, judicial astrology, nor any of the minor 
interlui@l species of demonology. 


We have deemed it imperative upon us to say this in 
order that our readers may be under no apprehensions, 
that in putting the Kaleidoscope into the hands of their 
sons or daughters, they are incurring the risk of rendering 
them timid or superstitious, 

Our own scepticism is the result of reasoning on the 
subject, and is entirely opposed to our early associations; 
for, in our juvenile days, ; 


** Some forty years ag0, 
How time escapes—alas! ’tis even so!” 


yaw-head and bloody-bones, and sundry other dramatis 
persone of the nursery, bore undisputed sway over our 
minds, prepared for their domination the awful tales 
which servants were then in the habit of relating, with the 
mistaken view of terrifying children into sleep or com- 
pliance. 


We are happy to know that this system of intimidation 





heir 

ect. no longer exists in respectable society ; and we are equally 

medumm gratified in assuring our readers that we have long be- 

tion f come emancipated from such thraldom ; and, although 

™, “Ewe do not pretend to say that it never can regain its 

seth ascendancy over our minds, we feel confident that, if ever 
we should relapse, it will be the infallible symptom of se- 
cond childhood. Our S/ate-hall correspondent occasionally 


allydes to Dr. Johnson, and other eminent men who have 
been superstitiously inclined; but we would remind him, 
that, on a subject of this nature, the mere opinions of any 
man, how illustrious soever, are not entitled to any weight. 
i Fear is a passion or feeling with which there is no reason- 
ing: it isa mental mist or fog, through which, as in at- 
mospherical mists, objects are enlarged and distorted. 


DAY, > ae. i 
ool. If Cicero, enlightened as he was, augured future events 


from the manner in which chickens picked up grains of 
corn, it is no proof that chickens are true prophets; and if so 
wise and good a man as Sir Matthew Hale believed in the 
reality of witchcraft, and condemned witches to death, it 
does not establish the existence of the ‘* Wierd Sisters.” 

Such humiliating facts as these, and a thousand others 
which might be adduced, only prove that even wise men 
are the creatures of circumstances, and the dupes of the 
prejudices and superstitions of the times in which they 
happen to live. Few men can shake off the trammels of 
early impressions or associations; and those who affect to 
be more enlightened than the rest of mankind, while 
they reject one species of superstitious folly, too often fall 
into another. Thus, Dr. Brown, who wrote a work on 
Vulgar Errors, intended to hold up to ridicule absurd 
prejudices and superstitious customs, speaks himself 
seriously of the perpetual lamps of the ancients, one of 
which was, he assures us, discovered burning in the 
sepulchre of Tullia, sister of Cicero. 

Nearly two centuries have elapsed since Brown wrote 
his Pseudoxia Epidemia, or examination of vulgar errors 
and so material is the change which has taken place in 
men’s minds since that period, that no person now-a-days, 
especially no learned person, attaches any more belief to 
the Rosicrucian perpetual lamp, than to the wonderful 
lamp of Aladdin. 

We repeat, that in an investigation of this nature 
facts alone are to be attended to; and these must be 
submitted to the most rigid scrutiny before they can be 
admitted in support of a debasing superstition, not less op- 
posed to the convictions of sound sense than to our exalted 
notions of the wisdom of an immutable Deity. For our 
own parts, if we had no other evidence of the falsehood of 
the generality of ghost stories, their own internal absurdity 
would be quite sufficient for our purpose. The errands 
upon which these supernatural beings ‘* often revisit the 
glimpses of the moon” are ludicrous to the last degree— 
sometimes they come to reveal where a hidden treasure 
lies; just as if a disembodied spirit had still a hankering 
after ‘filthy lucre.”—Often their warning is disregarded, 
and their mission therefore useless; still more frequently 
their communications are too mysterious to be compre- 
hended ; and in almost every instance they might as well 
have remained where they were, as come back again upon 
such fool’s errands. We have often laughed heartily at 
the scene in Fielding'’s burletta between the Ghost of 
Gaffer Thumb and King Arthur. His ghostship, after 
some mysterious gibberish, of which his Majesty ** can 
neither make head nor tail,” just before he vanishes 
away, exclaims, ‘‘ I can no more;”—=upon which Arthur 
replies, ‘‘ No more! why so much? Fate, keep your 
secrets to yourself.” 

We have pratracted these prefatory remarks to a much 
greater length than we intended, and must, for the present, 
conclude with expressing the hope that H. D. will not be 
deterred by any thing we have said from proceeding in 
his task, as the subject is of great importance, and ought, 


if possible, to be set at rest. (s 
. (To be continued.) 





TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—In the Kaliedoscope of April 18, a correspondent, 





who dates from Crabtree-house, had thought proper, in 
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no courteous manher, to oppose my former communication 
on the subject of ‘* Preternatural Appearances and Pre- 
sentiments.” You will greatly oblige me by permitting 
me to lay the following remarks in self-defence, before 
your readers, through the same medium. It is not, how- 
ever, from a conviction that any reflecting person will so 
far nistake as to suppose that there is the least shadow of 
an argument in the lucubration of Mr. John Thomas 
Wilson, that I am induced to solicit the insertion of a 
reply to his flippant production. But ridicule and dog- 
matism have often been employed, in lack of argument, 
to throw unmerited obJoquy on the most important in- 
quiries ; and in such cases we are warranted by the 
counsel of a wise and venerable writer, to ‘* answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.’ 

Your above-named correspondent commences that ef- 
fusion of intellectual light, before which, according to his 
conceptions, the delusions of ages are to vanish away, by 
condescending to inform his readers that ‘* different per- 
sons write under different circumstances!” We thank 
him for this sage and original piece of information; and 
we will endeavour to profit by retaining it in our recol- 
lection as we proceed. Some pejsons will, no doubt, be 
disposed to regard this oracular commencement as nothing 
more than a very unimportant truism; but let them be- 
ware how they entertain an idea that might be considered 
in the least derogatory to the understanding of one who 
has so many pretensions to superior illumination. 


But while I am quite willing to grant Mr. J. 7. W. 
all the learned superiority which he assumes, when 
he chooses to address himself to me, I must take the 
liberty to add, what his readers will, no doubt, immedi- 
ately perceive, that all this superiority on his part is per- 
fectly compatible with grammatical obscurity, very doubt- 
ful logic, and misrepresentation of fact. Many corrobo- 
rations of these three last-named positions might easily be 
adduced from his letter, although it is far from being a 
lengthy one ; but lest I should weary the patience of my 
readers by remarks, which must, in some measure, have 
been superseded by their own observations, J shall con- 
fine myself to a single instance of each of the three kinds 
of argumentative defects. 

1. Near the commencement of J. 7’. W.’s letter stand 
the two following sentences, in the consecutive order in 
which they are here presented :—*‘* Your correspondent, 
who has taken up the cause of ghosts (and of which he 
speaks with the familiarity of an acquaintance) appears to 
me to be in the latter predicament. This conviction does 
not seem to be founded on principle.” ‘* This convic- 
tion!” What conviction? Mr. J. 7. W.’s conviction 
*¢that your correspondent has taken up the cause of 
ghosts?” or that ‘* he speaks of them with the familjarity 
of an acquaintance ?” or that ** he is in the latter predica- 
ment?” It is possible to guess at another kind of ** con- 
viction,” which possibly may be the one which was in- 
tended ; but the only conviction really mentioned in the 
passage is, ‘* that it appears to J. 7’. W. that your cor- 
respondent is in the latter predicament.” Of this J. 7. W. 
is convinced; but *‘ this conviction does not seem to be 
founded on principle!” This is plainly the literal meaning 
of the words; and yet the admission of it would convert the 
whole passage into such miserable nonsense, that common 
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candour oblives me to call in the aid of conjecture, in | 





If my opponent had treated the subject which I have 


aes 


I there urged, in bebalf of the doctrine of apparitions, 


direct opposition to the grammatical signification of the espoused, in a candid, gentlemanly, or argumentative | will apply with equal justice to that of dreams. 


words. If this be not an instance of ** the palpable ob- | 
sure” in writing, then { confess myself in an egregious | 
error, and stand corrected. 

2. After assuring his readers that I ** appear to be igno- 
rant” both of the doctrine that I impugn, and of that 


| his notice; but I have already assigned my motive for the 
‘adoption of this particular style of self-defence, in pre- 


manner, it would-have been my endeavour to construct a | 
reply of a cast very different from that now presented to | 


{ 


ference to one which would have been far more agreeable , 


which I advocate, Mr. J. 7’. W. procceds to inform them, | to my feelings. There is one respect, however, in which 


in reference to ** preternatural appearances and presenti- | Lam much indebted to Mr. Wilson, viz. for the profusion 


ments,” * that it is more hkely that even a wise man | of instruction and advice which he has so liberally con- 
should be mistaken, than that there should occur such | ferred upon me in alnost every paragraph of his learned | predictions of future events. Quod est demonstrandum, 


gross violations of the principles of reason, and the laws of 
naturc.” Now, that such occurrences as those to which 
he refers may be gross violations of the reason, or the 
reasoning powers of Mr. J. 7. W., I most cheerfully ad- 
mit. But then he must remember that the reason of some 
individuals may possibly be of a very anomalous and pecu- 
liar cast; and that such persons are not justified in con- 
founding reasoning with reason, or right reason with the 
reason of every individual. Many things might be stated 
to persons of lesser thought and capacity, which would 
appear to be * ross violations of the principles of reason,” 
while to persons of a better understanding, the very same 
thing night appear to be perfectly compatible with its 
most enlightened dictates. Again, it is asserted that 
* prescnt:ments and supernatural appearances” would be 
* gross violations of the laws of nature.” But is Mr. 
J. 7. W. quite certain that the laws of nature, and his 
notions of them, exactly correspond? Is it not possible 
for a vain and self-conplacent declaimer to mistake his 
own dicta for the laws of nature ? or to imagine the laws 
of nature to be very different from what they are in reality ? 
Ido not say that Mr. J. 7. IV. is in this predicament; 
but I do say he has given us no proof to the conurary. I 
must, therefore, take the liberty to remind him that, in 
asserting that the occurrence of ** supernatural appearances 
and presentiments” would be ** gross violations of the 
principles of reason and the laws of nature,”’ he has been 
guilty of a logical stn, to which almost every weak or 
uncandid controvertist has recourse; that is, a pelitio 
principii,—a toking for granted the very thing which re- 
mains to be proved, Mr. J. 7. WW. may, perhaps, be 
convinced in his own mind, that he is so familiarly ac- 
quainted with the * laws of nature,”’ especially-as they 
relate to the spiritual and invisible world, as to say, with 
certainty, what can and what cannot occur, without gross 
violations of them; but he wiil never produce a similar 
conviction in other minds, by mere assertion, without 
prov. 

3. In the conclusion of Mr. J. T. W's letter, he gives 
me the following bint, and hopes [ shali understand it: 
“A warden of the Collegiate Church of Manchester made, 
in the presence of ore of our late Kings, a very silly ser- 
mon from this teat, * God forbid that I should be ashamed 
of the cross of Christ.’ * By my faith, mon ! (said the dis- 
appointed monareh,) though thou art not ashamed of the 
cross of Christ, it hath great reason to be ashamed of 
thee.” 1 do not wish to ** waste your time or thatof your 
readers,” in combating so * unsubstantial’’ a fabric, and 
therefore T will be as brief as possible; but this passage, 
which was, no doubt, considered by the fabricator as a 
very clever and pomted ternijuation, must not be suffered 
to pass without further notice. | have said the fabricator, 
because no such ercumstance ever did occur, and for this 
very simple roason, no such text is in the sacred scriptures 5 


therefore, no such sermon was ever prcachcd—no late king 
' 


ever made such a remark! Here, then, is a mnisrepre- 


| and profound episile. He recommends two books to my | 
| perusal. Words cannot express the sense of obliyation 
which I feel. Obligation, not for any immediate benefit 
bestowed upon me, but for the very generou; disclosure 
Mr. Wilson has made of the wonderful source from which 
he has derived his enlightened views on the subject. Be 
no longer astonished, O ye advocates of the probability of 
such occurrences, at the irresistible force with which this 
gentleman opposes your arguments! It is your wisdom 
to bow in submissive silence, while you receive the dictates 
of wisdom from his pen; for, know that he has read two 
books on the subject which you are in vain endeavouring 
to defend. I beg his pardon; I should have said one book 
and a little essay. He has read Dr. Hibbert’s Treatise, 
and an article in a volume of ingenious little essays, en- 
titled ** The Club.” Mirabile dictu. Need we wonder 
after this that he knows all about ‘* the principles of 
reason, and the laws of nature.” 

But Mr. J. 7’. W."s gencrosity is unparalleled. Rather 
than suffer me to remain in a state of ignorance, he recom- 
mends to my perusal a well-written article, the ingenious 
writer of which, he regrets to say, appears to lean to the 
idea, that the absurd doctrine of apparitions is ** something 
more than phantasy.” So, then, I am to peruse a well- 
written article, in favour of my own sentiments, by way 
of becoming prepared ** to refute myself !"—** Tencatis 0 
amici,”—} shall now leave your readers to determine for 
themselves the degree in which my preliminary arguments 
have been affected by the efforts of one opponent. At 
least, I hope, they will hereafter be disposed to regard 
me with an indulgent eye, if I should be guilty of the 
temerity of refusing to bow with implicit deference to ihe 
dictatorial and supercilious airs of Mr. J. 7'. Wilson. 

Slate-hall, April 26, 1826. H. D. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As you seemed to object to the instance of super- 
natural agency which I adduced trom the Bible, and to 
be of opinior that it proved but little, I will not dwell 
longer on it, but only just observe that my only object in 
bringing it forward was to prove that an apparition has 
once been seen, and therefore that the thing is not so 
absurd as it is generally regarded. This the above- 
mentioned instance will undoubtedly prove to all Chris- 
tians: to infidels, of course, it proves nothing, and for 
them it was not intended, 

Having said thus much I will adduce no more instances 
from the Scriptures, but with your leave, Mr. Editor, I 
will consider cach of the different kinds of supernatural 
agencies in its proper order, beginning with dreants ; 
after which I intend to proceed to presentiments ; then 
to apparitions; and I will bring forward instances of 
each. 

Of the philosophy of dreams I will here say nothing 3 
for litte or nothing is as yet satisfactorily ascertained 








sentation of fact. Mr. J. 7. 1 must have known it to | 
le so; or otherwise, for a gendaman of his superior undere | 
tinding, he is inexcussably deficient of bis kiowledge of 
the Bible. DT hope he will understand the hint which I | 
give bin in presenting the followmy passage, which I have 
syrnewhere seenz—"* A subject never has greater reason to | 
beahamed of its advocate, than when he begins to sub. | 
stitute stale avd absurd anecdotes in the roou of candid | 
reasubiog aud sound argument.” 
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respecting it. Suffice it to say, that while the body is 
asleep, the mind ranges wildly over every subject, and 
the fancy wanders boldly on, unrestrained by the dictates 
of a sober reason. My position is, that, in eur dreams, 
we have sometimes warnings of events which are to come, 
This 1 will endeavour to prove by argument and fact. 
The arguments to be urged in favour of this position 
wil! be found by referring to my second lettcr ; and, upon 
consideration, I think it will be admitted that the remarks | 





If in several undoubted cases I can prove that the even 
which the dream foretold followed shortly upon that dream, 
and that, as far as human investigation can reach, the dream 
neither caused the event, nor the event the dream, then 
I think I have a right to conclude that the dream was 
prophetic; and if I can thus prove, that, in a number of 
recent instances, dreams have been proplietic, I may then 
draw my general conclusion, that dreams are sometimes 


FIRST FACT. 

The first case I shall bring, which seems to me one of 
the most extraordinary on record, is that of the celebrated 
Dr. Hervey. Dr. Hervey, who was afterwards a Fellow 
of the College of Physicians, in London, being then a 
young man, setting out upon his travels, and coming te 
Dover, with several others, produced his pass to the 
Governor, as the rest of his companions also did; but the 
Governor told him he must not go, for he had a commis. 
sion to stop him. The Doctor was surprised, and begged 
to know what he had done, that he should detain him ? 
The Governor told him, * it was his will it should be so; 
the reason he should know hereafter.” ‘The packet-boat 
hoisted sail in the evening, and set off, it being then very 
fair, with all the Docior’s companions in it; but, ere long, 
a sudden storm arose, the packet-boat overset, and all the 
passengers were drowned ; the news of which was the next 
day brought to Dover. Then the Governor told Doctor 
Hervey the reason of his stopping him, though he had no 
knowledge of him, except by name; but that the night 
before he came there, he had a perfect vision, in a drear, 
of Dr. H.’s coming to pass over to Calais, and had warn. 
ing to stop him from going. 

This the Governor affirmed to the Doctor, and the latter 
often related it to his friends in the metropolis. 

We may observe with respect to this :— 

1. That stopping a person with a pass, being an unlaw. 
ful thing, the Governor would not have detained Dr. H. 
without some very powerful motive. 

2. We have no reason to believe that the Governor 
was any thing but a man of the strictest veracity, or that 
he would assign a false reason for what he had done. 

3. We can conceive no motive the Governor could 
have for detaining a man who was known to him only by 
name. 

Whatever be the opinion of your readers respecting the 
prophetic nature of this dream, all must agree that the 
Governor of Dover has done the world an essential ser- 
vice, in saving from a premature death the future discc¢ 
veror of the circulation of the blood. 

SECOND FACT. 

This is to be found in Mr. Cotton Mather's Ecclesiasti. 
cal History of New England. ** Within a fortnight of my 
(Mr. M.) writing this, a physician who sojourned within 
a furlong of my house, for three nights together, was mi« 
serably disturbed by dreams of his being drowned. On 
the third of these nights his dreams were so troublesome 
that he was cast into extreme sweats, by struggling under 
imaginary waters. With the sweats yet upon him, he 
came down from his chamber, telling the people of the 
family what it was that had so discomposed him. Ime 
mediately there came in two friends, that asked him to go 
alittle way with them in a boat, upon the water. He 
was at first afraid of gratifying them in it; but, being 
very calm weather, he recollecied himself,—Why should 


| I mind my dreams, or distrust Divine Providence? He 


went with them, ‘and, before night, by a thunder storm 
suddenly coming up, they were all three drowned.” Mr. 
Mather further says that he inquired into the truth of this 
relation just as he writ it, and could assert it.” 

If these two cases do not suffice to prove my position, 
Mr. Kditor, if you will have the goodness to notify the 
same to ine, I will send others, equally strong, or more 80, 
on the same head.—Till then, yours, 

Slate-hall, May 2, 1826. H. D. 
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| The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—No. XII] ConTinueD. 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
—— 

JOURNEY FROM ROME TO NAPLES=—PONTINE 
MARSHES—CONDUCT OF THE POSTILLION—CUS- 
TOM HOUSES AND PASSPORTS=<—WEATHER AT 
NAPLES. 





characteristic of the Neapolitans, and in some measure of 8 carriage drove up, and, there being a better prosp:e: of 
all the Italians. A few violent and injudicions efforts are Cbtaining money from the lady in it than from us who 
succeeded by immediate despair ; all is passion, all weak. , traveiled by vetturino, the making out of our receipts was 


ness, there is neither judgment, perseverance, nor manli- 
ness; a hulking postillion, in his fustian dress and jack- 
boots, may be seen to curse like a trooper, and belder like 


a schoolboy, because he cannot fasten the door of his car- | 
permission frony the police, for which six carlines must be 


riage; and it would be well if this imbecility were con- 
fined to individuals, and were not traceable in the general 
character and political conduct of the nation. 





Drar—, Naples, December 15, 1825. 
Having been informed that the climate of Naples was 


_ The menotony of the journey over the Pontine marshes 
is compensat.d by the noble crags of ‘Terracina, and the 


wide sweep of the Mediterranean which they command— | 


by the view of the ‘Tomb of Cicero, erected on the spot 














usually very agreeable in the month of December, and 
finding that I should have sufficient time to see this city and 
its interesting environs, and to return to Rome before the 
great religious ceremonies of Christmas, I left the latter 
place at the end of the last month; and arrived here after 
a journey of four days. At this season of the year there 
is no danger in traversing the famous Pontine marshes, 


servoir of malaria, They form part of the Campagna, 
and lie in a plain about equal in extent to that in the 
midst of which Rome stands, viz. about forty miles from 
north to south, and between twenty and thirty from east 
to west: the two plains, each of them lying betwixt a 
range of mountains and the sea, are separated by the 
Alban Mount—a long bill, of no great elevation, running 
from the before-mentioned range down towards the Medi- 
terranean, and celebrated as the site of Alba Longa and 
Tusculum ; but the plains differ in this, that the Roman 
has an uneven and arid surface, whilst the Pontine is a 
dead level, covered with stagnant water. These marshes 
have defied the attempts of consuls, emperors, and popes, 
for more than two thousand years, to dra'n them: the at- 
tempt was made with partial success by Appius Claudius, 
who drove his famous road, the Via Appia, in a line 
straight as an arrow, through their midst: this road, after 
having been lost for many centuries, was discovered and 
re-opened, and it is now excellent; but every subsequent 
effort to drain the marshes has been ineffectual. Pope 
Pius VI. (Braschi)—a pontiff of great public spirit and 
still greater ostentation, thought he had at length suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this arduous task, and set upa 
stone pillar on the road, one side of which bears his own 
name, and two others are inscribed—** Olin Pontinus 
Palus—Nune Ager Pontinns”—** Formerly the Pontine 
Marsh—Now the Pontine Field.” But unfortunately this 
vaunting pillar looks upon a tract, which, when I passed, 
was covered with a sheet of water toa great extent, and 
bearing no other herbage than reeds. There are, how- 
ever, considerable tracts which have a tolerable pasturage, 
and others are covered with brush- wood : Iagge_ herds of 
buffaloes, half-wild horses, and pigs, range over them; on 
each side of the road is a canal to serve for main drains ; 
and every three or four miles is a guard-house, with a 
few shabby soldiers lounging about, whose guty it is to 
guard the desolate road from banditti. Yet who can pass 
this dreary plain without feeling the liveliest interest, 
whilst, looking to its southern boundary, he sees the 
isolated mountain which forms the Circoean promontory, 
celebrated both by Homer and Virgil, and, turning to the 
northern barrier, he beholds the hill that commands the 
scene of half the Aineid—the hill whence the goddess 
looked upon the final combat between Aineas and Tarnus ? 

At Juno, e summo, qui nunc Albanus, habetur, 

(Tum neque nomen erat, nec honos, aut gloria monti) 

Prospiciens tumulo, campum adspectabat, et ambas 

I tum Tr acies, urb Latini.” 


When we had just passed the marshes, and were ap- 
proaching Terracina, we had the misfortune to lose one 
of the four horses attached to the carriage, which had 
been manifestly ill the whole of that day as well as the 

receding, but had been driven on by the vetturino till 
it fell down in a dying state. The man, who was a Nea- 
politan, immediately fell into a despair as extraordinary 
as his previous cruelty and folly ; after making a violent 
effort or two to raise the horse by beating it violently 
about the head, he threw down his whip, and raised a 
passionate lamentation, clasping his hands, hiding his 
face in them, lifting them towards heaven, stamping, 
sobbing, and cursing by every object of his superstition— 
‘“©Oh! Corpo di Dio! O%! Corpo di Diavolo Oh! 
Gesu Christo! Oh! Santa Maria !”°—** Oh! Body of 
God! Oh! Body ofthe Devil! Oh! Jesus Christ! Oh! 
Holy Mary !""—After the fellow had been exclaiming ad 
gesticulating in this manner for some time, he yielded to 
the suggestions of the bystanders, who advised him to 
drive on to Terracina and send back a farrier. The 








animal, however, died in a few minutes after. I mention 
this circumstance because the conduct of the vetturino is | 


where the executioners of Anthony released from its bonds 
** Rome’s least mortal mind,”—by the prospect from the 
beach at Mola di Gaeta, whence is scen on one hand the 
almost impregnable citadel of Gacta situated on an isolated 
hill torming a peninsula, on the other the cone of Vesu- 
vius, and all the coast clear round to the island of Ischia 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Naples,—and by the bril- 
liant and fragrant groves of orange and lemon trees now 
first seen in the open air, and which, from the golden 
hue of the fruit and the dark shining green of the foliage, 
are extremely beautiful. I first plucked oranges from the 
tree and eat them in the garden of Cicero’s villa at Mola. 
I have not yet told you any thing about the examina- 
tion of luggage, and of passports, in the towns of Italy, 
but as our treatment by the police and custom house of- 
ficers of the Neapolitan‘dominions affords a striking spe- 
cimen of these inconvenient ceremonies, you shall hear 
the particulars. It is customary, throughout all the states 
of Italy, to examine the passports of travellers at the po- 
lice-cffice of every considerable town, and the custom. 
house officers in some of the states claim a right to ex- 
amine the baggage, not, only on entering a state and on 
reaching its capital, but even in the intermediate towns. 
The examination of passports is intended to give the 
Government a knowledge of the name, condition, and 
residence of every stranger who enters its dominions, and 
it is often necessary, especially in the Roman states, to 
pay sixpence or a shilling for the signature of the passport 
by the police. As to the examination of luggage, the 
right is almost universally used, except in the capitals, as 
a mere pretence for obtaining money: the officer comes 
to the door of the carriage, and asks if you have any 
thing contraband or subject to duty ; you tell him you 
have nothing of the kind, and at the same time put your 
lfnd in your pocket; he no sooner observes the latter 
motion, than he assures you he confides in your honour, 
and shall not examine: half a lira, a paul, ora carline, 
is enough for the fellow. Frequently the operation is still 
shorter ; he asks for the buona grazia plumply, you give 
it, and drive on. If the officer manifests any serious in- 
tention to do his duty by searching the baggage, you must 
shuw the utmost readiness to comply with the demand, 
and then the best way is to begin conversing with him in 
an affable manner, after which he cannot find in his heart 
to do more than open the box lid, turn up a single piece 
of linen, and shut all again immediately. I was never 
annoyed by these men except in the Neapolitan territories, 
and then not by their strictness, but by their rapacity. 
On entering the kingdom at Torre de Confini, a few miles 
beyond Terracina, I was required to make a written de- 
claration that we had nothing subject to duty, after doing 
which a buona grazia was demanded, and I gave three 
pauls (about sixpence ;) at the same time the passports 
were examined, and the soldier on guard asked also for 
something, but we dismissed him without ceremony. At 
Fondi, four miles beyond the frontier, we were required to 
confirm the declaration we had made, and to pay five car- 
lines ; however, we only gave three (about thirteen-pence) 
here again the passports were examined, as they were also 
at Mola di Gaeta, and no less than three times at Capua— 
on enterin, the city, whilst taking breakfast, and on de- 
parting. When we came to the top of the hill which 
eads down into Naples, a soldier came up, and asked if 
we had any thing subject to the dogana; we answered, no, 
and, as he was a shabby-looking fellow, we only gave him 
acarline. @ the middle of the hill we were again stopped, 
and asked the same question; we said we had already 
been inquired of, had answered in the negative, and had 
given something to the officer of the dogana; it was re- 
plied that this was the corpo di guardia (a military guar’) 
and that a buona grazia would be welcome here: we ac- 
cordingly ave two carlines. Near the bottom of the hill 
we were stopped a third time, and precisely the same de- 
mands made, but we had now become impatient, and dis- 
missed the man with a flea in his ear and nothing in his 
hand. At the bottom of this frighful hill we came to the 
elice-oflice, where our passports were taken, and we were 





delayed, that hers might be despatched instantly : we did 
not disappoint the officer, for we resented his neglect by 
refusing to give him a farthing. In order to: reside for 
more than a few days at Naples, it is necessary to have a 


paid, and you cannot leave the city without a special pass- 


| port from the chief minister, De Medici, which costs two 


piastres (nearly nine shillings)—that is, one ptastre to the 
Government, half a piastre to the police for their signa- 
ture, and half to the Pope's nuncio for his. By such 
paltry exactions does the Government seck to relieve its 
poverty. 

The weather at Naples has quite disappointed us; the 
temperature has been mild, indecd, but we have had tem- 
pestuous winds and a good deal of rain, ‘The south wind, 
which, as it comes trom the direction of Africa, is always 
here called a sirocco, usually brings wet, and it bas pre- 
vailed three-fourths of the time of our stay. We have 
had a few brilliant days, when the stn was oppressively 
hot, and on such days the Gulf of Naples, when seen from 
one of the hills on the side of which the city is built, bas 
a glorious appearance. 1 shall not now describe it to you, 
but may give a sketch of its features when [ shall liave 
seen it from the finest point—the summit of Vesuvius. 

(Conclusion of Letler XII next week.) 





———— — ———— 


SFashions for slap. 


EveENING CostuME.—Over a white satin a dress 
of tulle, with a very full buffont puckering round the bor- 
der, forming two rows. ‘The fulness of these rich orna. 
ments is confined by straps of satin, placed in bias, at 
equal distances. ‘The waist is a la Suisse, and is laced 
down the front with silk cordon. The sleeves are short, 
from the shoulder to rather more than the middle of the 
arm above the elbow: they are formed of two rows of 
puckering, exactly corresponding with the ornaments at 
the border of the skirt, and confined by the same kind of 
satin straps. From these short sleeves depend the long 
ones, which are of tulle, with bows down the visible part 
of the inside of the arm, and they terminate at the wrists 
by old English points of white satin. The shoulders are 
ornamented with clusters of bows formed of white satin 
ribbon, and the gown is made of a proper, yet quite de- 
corous lowness, round the bust, for full dress. The hair 
is arranged in very full curls on each side of the face, and 
parted on the forehead. 4 French beret turban of white 
crape and satin, with a full plume of white feathers on the 
side that is elevated; on the other side, that covers the 
hair, are two very small white feathers. The necklace is 
formed of several rows of pearls, twisted ; the ear-pendants 
are of superb pear-pearls. 

The hats for the public promenades and morning exhi-. 
bitions are very beautiful ; for the former, nothing is more 
admired than a large bonnet of Parma violet satin, with a 
stiffened ornament, en butcau on one side of the crown, on 
the other, bows of satin, the same as the hat: a full quil- 
ling of white tulle finishes the edge of the brim, anda 
looped string of broad, rich, violet-coloured satin ribbon, 
descending as low as the sash, serves to confine the bon- 
net, which is, however, very wide in. front. A Spanish 
hat of black satin, for the carriage, is also in high estima- 
tion among our most distinguished females; it is looped 
up in front, with a superb willow feather, floating over 
the left shoulder, carcssing, as the French term it, a part 
of the bust. An esprit, of Heron’s feathers, is placed on 
the other side, near the summit of the crown. Chip hats 
of the improved Valois shape, are much seen in carriages, 
when the weather is fine and warm; they are trimmed 
with coloured gauze, and richly striped ribbon, a bow of 
which is placed under the brim, over each temple: the 


| ribbons are disposed up and down the crown in zig-zag, 


| 





alternately with the gauze, which is of the colour of the 
stripes; the strings are broad, but by no means long, and 
float loose. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 





To John Bellingham, of Nozfolk-street, Strand, for 
improvements in the construction of cooking apparatus.— 
Dated 18th April, 1826.—Two months allowed to enrol 
specification. 

To James Rowbotham, Great Surrey-street, Black- 
friars-road, hat manufacturer, and Robert Lloyd, No. 71, 
Strand, in the county of Middlesex, for a method of pre- 

aring a substance for the purpose of being made into 
cn bonnets, coats, and wearing apparel in general, and 


pt some time waiting for the reccipt: in the meanwhile rvaious other purposes.—13th April.—6 months. 
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Portry. 





IN DEAR REMEMBRANCE OF A BELOVED CHILD. 


_—_>- 
The moon is glittering on her grave, 
And the night-breeze round it sighs; 
But she has past o’er Jordan's wave, 
And hails perennial skies! 


Too fragile for a clime so rude, 
She looked a fond adieu; 

And guardian spirits understood, 
And bore her from our view. 

On angel wing her spotless soul 
Upsoared to meet its God; 

Cease, rebe) heart, thy griefs control, 
Here must we bear the rod. 

Liverpool. 





A MINSTREL'S DREAM OF SPRING. 
-— — 
Yes, Spring returns, the young, the fresh, 
The bright and balmy Spring; 
The streams flash from their mountain home, 
Like birds upon the wing: 


They come with a sweet and murmuring sound, 
Like a fairy melody, 

Breath'd to the pure and scented flowers, 
That love their minstrelsy. 


In many a green and silent glen, 

The primrose gems are shower'd ; 
From all, except the sun and stars, 

In loneliness embowered. 


The low winds, in their solitude, 
Are sweet with the violet’s sigh ; 
Whose purple buds have scarcely shown 
Their beauty to the sky. 


The daisies are out in glistening crowds, 
By glen, and hill, and stream ; 

Like pear] wreaths touch’d by the passing light 
Of the sunset’s crimson gleam. 


The bees with their murmuring music come, 
To tell of the opening blooms, 


That scarcely have shed o'er their shadowing leaves, 


The breath of their deep perfumes. 


The butterflics are up in heaven, 
Like tufts of silvery down; 

Or white rose leaves, still bright with dew, 
By the wandering breezes strown. 


And some like winged violets seem, 
As if shook from the flow’ry band 
of some fair spirit, leaving earth 
For its own enchanted land. 


A thousand sounds and odours breathe 
In sweet confusion round; 

And there isa spell in each wind of balm, 
A charm in each fairy sound ! 


The distant warble of a bird 
To some lonely forest stream, 
That with many a diamond sparkle woos 
The sunlight’s passing gleam. 
As it trembles amid the young green leaves, 
And their fresh and dewy boughs; 
Oh! where, where is the lonely heart 
That such dreams will not arouse! 
Liverpool. 


| THERE IS A SPIRIT. 
ee 

There is a spirit—on the pathless deep, 
| When summer winds are sleeping on the wave, 
| And the wreck’d mariner, in dreamless sleep, 
Lies rock’d within the ocean's coral cave. 
There is a spirit—in the viewless winds, 

As soft they waft the perfumes o’er the vale; 
That spirit speaks a truth to thinking minds, 

A silent truth, but yet twill never fail. 


’ ‘There isa spirit—when the winds are still, 
And the calm sun is setting soft and bright, 
When the young dews are sleeping on the hill, 
And evening stars have gemm‘d the brow of night. 


There is a spirit—in the trackless air, 

When musie floats from out the mountain stream, 
And all around is holy, bright, and fair, 

As the remembrance of a lovely dream. 


There is a spirit—in the forest rude, 

When dark and thick the foliage waves on high; 
For in that deep and holy solitude 

There speaks a spirit, though no tongue is nigh. 


There is a spirit—in the murky storm, 

When thunder pealing shakes the vault of heaven, 
And the dark hurricane with lightning warm, 

In dreadful masses o’er the sky is driven. 


And Goo is in that spirit—on the wave— 

The viewless winds, and in the trackless air— 
The forest rude, and murky storm, when rave 

The mountain winds—the voice of Gop is there. 
Manchester. W.R. 





We copy the following lines from the Rockingham, 
Hull paper, the editor of which states that they were 
wane by a labourer, and a member of the Derby Me- 
chanics’ Institution. There is much simplicity in them, 
and none of the affectation which too often is to be found 
in the metrical effusions of persons who have not had the 
advantage of a liberal education. 


ON SEEING A FIELD DAISY IN THE MIDDLE OF 
FEBRUARY. 


—>— 
Simple flower! thou’rt first to bring 
Tidings of returning Spring! 
First thy humble head to raise, 
Off’ring Nature silent praise. 


Sure too soon thou’st left thy bed ; 
Winter yet hangs overhead ; 
Still trom out the frigid north, 
Angry Boreas issues forth ;— 
Ill thy slender form can bear, 
Northern blast and frosty air. 


Should’st thou droop! my gentle flow’r, 
Droop—cre comes the sunny hour ! 
IT would mourn thy hapless doom, 
Mourn thee nipt in early bloom ! 
Ah! I’ve known as fair as thee, 
Blighted in their infancy. 


-May no rude foot tread thee down, 
May’st thou ’scape the tempest’s frown ; 
Then shall May’s mild evenings shed 
Their balmy dews upon thy head. 
Then shalt thou, my early flow’r, 
Bloom thro’ many a sunny hour 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter.] 














Barometer | thermo-| Uhermo-, xtreme) state of WeunaenKe 
at meter meter | during |the Wind at 
noon. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 
April.| 7 
29 60! 44 O 0) 0| N.W. |Fair. 
0} 


2 38 
27 |29 46) 43 O 37 «O| N.W. |Rain. 
23 | 29 80! 40 0| 44 0} 34 0! N.W. jFair. 
29 |29 96| 42 0: 46 0) 36 O| Ni. [Fair. 
30 | 30 12| 434 0 | 48 °| 38 O| N.W. |Fair. 
May | | 
Y 30 23! 46 0) 504 0! 414 0! N.W. |Fair. 
2/29 90! 44 0 52 0} 42 O\W.N.W.)Rain. 


REMARKS FOR APRIL. 























IANTHE. 


Mean barometrical height, 29deg. 81min.; mean tem- 


' perature, 48deg. 21min.; prevailing winds, westerly. 


The Drama. 


THE OPERA OF ALADDIN. 
ie 

Not having had the opportunity of seeing, or rather 
hearing this new Opera, and wishing to afford our readers 
some information respecting its plot, and its success, we 
copy the following brief notice from a London journal, in 
doing which we must observe that, whenever we appro. 
priate articles of this description from the metropolitan 
press, we do not consider ourselves responsible for, or in 
any degree identified with, such critiques. We disclaim 
all such fellowship, as we happen to know how these mat. 
ters are too often ‘ got up,”—not unfrequently without 
even the necessary preliminary of seeing or hearing the 
performance, which is either extravagantly praised, or un. 
mercifully censured, according to the bias, private feelings, 
or interest of these arbitri elegantiarum of the press. We 
shall take an early opportunity of giving some specimens 
of the Cockney criticism, in corroboration of the justice of 
our present strictures; in the meantime, we wish it to be 
| understood, that what we have observed may not apply in 
any degree to the respectable journal from which we have 
copied the following paragraph.— Edit. Kal. 





Drury-lane Theatre.—Expectation has long stood on 
tiptoe respecting the announced opera of Aladdin, from 
the pen of Bishop; and public opinion (we know not why) 
had, from the time when it first became known that he 
was employed in its composition, laid it down that this 
was to be a grand attempt to bend the bow of Ulysses, in 
direct competition with that most successful of musical 
sagittaries, Carl Maria Von Weber. As might have been 
anticipated, therefore, every seat in the boxes was en 
long before its production ; and, on Saturday night, as 
crowded an audience as ever filled a theatre, comprising 
the great majority of the musical world, as well professors 
as amateurs, were early congregated to witness its first 
representation. Bishop, on pre | the orchestra, was 
greeted with a universality of applause, which demon. 
strated that the feelings of the public were strongly en- 
listed in his favour, and the overture was encored ; al- 


'| though, with the exception of the opening, we perceived no 


7 claims it possessed to the honour, unless the recol- 
ection that a similar mark of distinction had been con- 
ferred on that of his great rival (who now sat looking down 
on the scene from a private box in the first circle) be con- 
sidered as a satisfactory motive. Of the plot of the piece, 
it is unnecessary to say more than that the author, Mr. 
Soane, has deviated very little from the version of the 
story given in the melodrame, the only instance that we 
recollect — the introduction of a Jewish doctor, a cop- 
persmith, and a character assigned to Harley, for the 
purpose, as we conjecture, of throwing something of a 
comic relief into the heavier parts of the opera. e say, 
we conjecture, for it is at least problematical, and, if 60 
intended, was a complete failure, as the sallies of the three 
were, like those of Bottom, full of ** very tragical mirth.” 
Indeed, a worse constructed dialogue we never happened 
to witness, and the music suffered not a little from a con- 
nexion which, with more than Mezentian cruelty, thus 
tied a living to an inanimate body. The first act occupied 
two hours, in which Miss Stephens’s song, ** Are you 
angry, mother ? No,”’a beautiful pathetic air, was loudly 
encored, as was also another by the same lady in the last 
act, ‘*In my bower a lady weeps.” Miss Johnson, too, 
a relative of Miss Stephens, who made a very successful 
debut as Nourmahal, was deservedly encored in another; 
but these, alas! were the ‘splendid rarities” of the evening. 
It is unquestionable that throughout the piece are scattered 
numerous passages of great brilliancy and beauty, but as 
a whole it would be folly to deny that the effect was by 
no means what our sanguine hopes had us to antici. 
pate from the high and acknowledged genius of the com- 
poser. Sinclair's part, originally an inefficient one, ac- 
quired no importance in his hands, and Mrs. Davison’sold 
woman, at a very early period of the evening, excited sym 

toms of strong disapprobation, which accompanied the 
character throughout. In the last act some unexplained ace 
cident evidently occurred, which caused considerable confu- 
sion, and this circumstance, together with the unconscionable 
length to which the opera was protracted, induce us to hope 
and to believe that, on a repetition, when practice shall have 
made the stage business go on more smoothly, and judi- 
cious curtailment shall have got rid of its vapid redundan- 





cies, the success of the piece may be less equivocal than it f 
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roves on a first, and, ie imperfect representation. 

he scenery is highly beautiful, especially a moonlight 
view of Ispahan, which may vie with the finest specimens 
of the art; but it was, as usual, badly managed by the 
scene shifters, a circumstance which tended much to put 
the audience out of humour. With the fair debutante we 
were much pleased; she sings much in the style of her 
fair relation, on whose model she is evidently forming 
herself, and although she gave no very great promise as 
—— her success as a singer may be considered de- 
cit ° 


es 











s*Fiscellanies. 


AFRICAN LADIES. 





(From Major Denham’s Narrative.) 


On his way from Tripoli to Mourzuk, he was visited 
by Omhal Henna, a lady of high rank : 

“It was the Jemma (Friday) the Sabbath, and she 
(Omhal Henna) was covered, for I cannot call it dressed, 
with only a blue linen barracan, which passed under one 
arm, and was fastened on the opposite shoulder with a 
silver pin, the remaining part thrown round the body 
behind, and brought over her head as a sort of hood, 
which, as I remarked, had fallen off, and my havin 
taken her hand when she set down the milk had pewvented 
its being replaced. This accident displayed her jet black 
hair in numberless plaits all round her expressive face 
and neck, and her large — eyes and little mouth, 
filled with the whitest teeth imaginable. She had various 
figures burnt on her chin with gunpowder; her com- 
plexion was a d brown ; and round her neck were 
eight or ten necklaces of coral and different coloured 
beads. So interesting a person I had not seen in the 
country; and, on my remaining some moments with my 
eyes fixed on her, she recommenced the salutation, ‘ How 
is your health 2? &c., and, smiling, asked with great 
naiveté, * whether I had not learnt, during the last two 
months, a little more Arabic.’ I assured her I had. 
Looking round to see if any one heard her, and having 
brought the hood over her face, she said, ‘I first heard 
of your coming last night, and desired the slave to men- 
tion it to my brother. I have always looked for your 
coming, and at night, because at night I have sometimes 
seen, you; you were the first man whose hand I ever 
touched, ‘but they all said it did not signify with Fay an 
Insara (a Christian :) God turn your heart! But my 
brother says you will never become Moslem; won’t you, 
to please Abdi Zeleel’s sister? My mother says God 
would have never allowed you to come, but for your con- 
version.’ By this time, again the hood had fallen back, 
and I again had taken her hand, when the unexpected 
appearance of Abdi Zeleel, accompanied by the Governor 
of the town, who came to visit me, was a most unwelcome 
interruption. Ombal Henna quickly eseaped ;. she had, 
however, overstepped the line, and I saw her no more.” 

Three years elapsed, during which the Major traverses 
deserts, explores lakes, and sees the cities and manners of 
many blacks, and at last returns by the same road, and 
halts, soft memory glowing within his bosom, at the same 
town. The ladies of the P lace send him forthwith a pic- 
nic supper: and ** Omhal Henna (he proceeds) by whom 
I was so much smitten on my first visit to this place, was 
now, after a disappointment by the death of her betrothed, 
with whom she ed read the fatah, just before my first 
visit, a wife of only three days old. The best dish, how- 
ever, out of twenty which the town furnished, came from 
her: it was brought separately enclosed in a new basket of 
date-leaves, which I was desired to keep; and her old 
slave who brought it inquired, * Whether I did not mean 
to go toher father’s house, and salam (salute) her mother ?’ 
I replied, ‘ Certainly ;’ and just after dark the same slave 
came to accompany me. e found the old lady sitting 
over a handful of fire, with eyes still more sore, and person 
still more neglected, than when £ last saw her. She, how- 
ever, hugged me most cordially, for there was nobody pre- 
sent but ourselves: the fire was blown up, and a bright 
flame produced, over which we sat down, while she kept 
saying, or rather singing, ‘ Ash harlek2 Ash ya barick- 
che fennick? * How are you? How do you find your- 
self? How is it with you 2?’ in the Patois of the country, 
first saying something in Ertana, which I did not under- 
stand, to the old slave; and I was just regretting that I 
should go away without seeing Omhal Henna, while a 
sort of smile rested on the palid features of my hostess, 
when in rushed the subject of our conversation. I scarcely 
knew her at first, by the dim light of the palmwood fire: 
she, however, threw off her mantle, and, kissing my 





while large tears rolled down her fine features. She said, 
* she was determined to see me, although her father had 
refused.” The mother, it seems, had determined on gra- 
tifying her. 

**Omhal Henna was now seventeen; she was hand- 
somer than any thing I had seen in Fezzan, and had on 
all her wedding ornaments: indeed, I should have been 
a good deal agitated at her apparent great regard, had she 
not almost instantly exclaimed, * Well! you must make 
haste; give me what you have brought me! You know 
I am a woman now, and you must give me something a 
great deal richer than you did before: besides, I am Sidi 
Gunana’s son’s wife, who is a great man; and when he 
asks me what the Christian gave me, let me able to show 
him something very handsome.’ * What!’ said I, ‘does 
Sidi Gunana know then of your coming ?’ ‘To be sure,’ 
said Omhal Henna, ‘and sent me. His father is a Mara- 
boot, and told him you English are people with great 
hearts and plenty of money; su I might come.’ * Well 
then,’ said I, ‘ if that is the case, you cau be in no hurry.’ 
She did not think so; and my little present was no sooner 
_ than she hurried away, saying, she would return 

irectly, but did not keep her word. Well done simpli- 
city! thought I. Well done, unsophisticated nature !— 
No town-bred coquette could have played her part better.” 

The Major aie a fair confession, that his eye, after 
entering the negro country, soon became quite reconciled 
to the complexion, 

“ The shadowed livery of the burning sun;” 

and certainly black seems to be the best in that quarter of 
the world. The following paragraph occurs late in the 
volume :—** Though many Regios airer, and nearer our 
own blue-eyed beauties in complexion, when moderately 
cleansed and washed, yet no people ever lost mote by 
comparison than did the white ladies of Mourzak with the 
black ones of Bornou and Soudan. That the latter were 
‘black, devilish black,’ there is no denying; but their 
beautiful forms, expressive eyes, pearly teeth, and exces- 
sive cleanliness, rendered them far more pleasing than 
the dirty half castes we were now amongst. A single 
blue wrapper (though scarcely covering) gave full liberty 
to their straight and well-grown limbs, not a little strength- 
ened, perhaps, by four or five daily immersions in cold 
water ; while the ladies of Mourzuk, wrapped in a woollen 
blanket, with an under one of the same texture, seldom 
change night or day, until it drops off, or that. they may 
be washed for their wedding ; hair clotted and besmeared 
with sand, brown powder of cloves and other drugs, to 
give them the popular smell; their silver ear-rings and 
coral ornaments, all blackened by the perspiration flowing 
from their anointed locks, are really such a bundle of filth, 
that it is not without alarm that you see them approach: 
towards you, or disturb their garments in your apuart- 
ments. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


—<—> 
(From the new Novel “Woodstock,” by the Author of Waveriey.] 





The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally 
known, in no way prepossessing. He was of middle sta- 
ture, strong and coarsely made, with harsh and severe fea- 
tures, indicative, however, of much natural sagacity and 
depth of thought. His eyes were grey and piercing ; his 
nose too large in proportion to his other features. 

His manner of speaking, when he had the purpose to 
make himself understood, was energetic and. forcible, 
though neither graceful nor eloquent. No man could, on 
such occasion, put his meaning into fewer and more de- 
cisive words, But when, as it often happened, he had a 
mind to play the orator, for the benefit of people’s ears, 
without enlightening their understanding, Cromwell was 
wont to visit his meaning, or that which seemed to be his 
meaning, in such a mist of words, surrounding it with so 
many exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it with 
such a labyrinth of parentheses, that, though one of the 
most shrewd men in England, he was, perhaps, the most 
unintelligible speaker that ever perplexed an audience. 
Tt has been long since said by the historian, that a collec- 
tion of the Protector’s speeches would make, with a few 
exceptions, the most nonsensical book in the world; but 
he ought to have added, that nothing could be more ner- 
vous, concise, and intelligible, that what he really intended 
should be understood. 
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shoulder (an Arab mode of salutation) shook my hand, | 





It was also remarked of Cromwell, that though born of 
a good family, both by father and mother, and although 
he had the usual opportunities of education and breeding 
coanected with such an advantage, the fanatic democratic 
ruler could never acquire, or else disdained to practise, the 
courtesies usually exercised among the higher classes in 
their intercourse with each other. His demeanour was so 
blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish, yet there 
was in his language and manner a force and energy cor- 
responding to his character, which impressed awe, if it did 
not impose respect; and there were even times when that 
dark and subtle spirit expanded itself, so as almost to 
conciliate affection. The turn for humour, which dis- 
played itself by fits, was broad, and of a low and some- 
times practical character. Something there was in his 
disposition congenial to that of his countrymen; a con. 
tempt of folly, a hatred of affectation, and a dislike of 
eeremony, which, joined to the strong intrinsic qualities 
of sense and courage, made him in many respects not an 
unfit representative of the democracy of England. 

His religion must always be a subject of much doubt 
and probably of doubt which he himself could hardly have 
cleared up. Unquestionably there was a time in his life 
when he was sincerely enthusiastic, and when his natural 
temper, slightly subject to hypochondria, was strongly 
agitated by the same fanaticism which influenced so many 
persons of the time. On the other hand, there were 
periods during his political career, when we certainly do 
him no injustice in charging him with hypocritical affecta- 
tion. We shall probably judge him, and others of the 
same age, most truly, if we suppose that their religious 
professions were partly influential in their own breast, 
partly assumed in compliance with their own interest. 
And so ingenious is the human heart in deceiving itself as 
well as others, that it is probable neither Cromwell him- 
self, nor those making similar pretensions to distinguished 
piety, could exactly have fixed the point at which their 
enthusiasm terminated, and their hypocrisy commenced ; 
or rather, it was a point not fixed in itself, but fluctuating 
with the state of health, of good and bad fortune, of high 
or low spirits, affecting the individual at the period. 


The Mousewile. 
** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in Mood : 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 
BLACKBERRY JAM. 

This conserve is the greatest, the most innocent, and, 
certainly, the least expensive treat that can be provided 
for children; and (with the exception of treacle) is the 
aliment of all others useful in regulating the bowels.— 
The generality of jams and jellies are made with white 
sugar, and the proportions are weight for weight with 
fruit; hence the obvious objections to their frequent use 
among children are the constipating nature of the loat 
sugar, and the enormous quantity that must be eaten of 
it before a sufficient bulk of the preserve can be obtained. 
The indispositions to which young persons are liable, pro- 
bably proceed from the acid formed in the stomach from 
their indulgence in sweet things. The cheapness of this 
delicate jam is astonishing ; at the expense of ninepence or 
tenpence, they might provide their little familics with 
three pounds of a wholesome luxury. ‘To make it, add to 
every pound of the berries half a pound of the coarsest 
moist sugar, and boil it rather more than three quarters of 
an hour, keeping it stirred all the time. 











BREAD MADE FROM ICELAND MO8S, AND FLOUR. 

Of late years, Iccland moss has been used’ (either alone 
or mixed with flour) in the composition of bread. The 
authorities of Saxony published a report on the subject, 
in which they stated, that seven pounds of the meal boiled 
with fourteen times its quantity of water, and baked in 
this state with fifty-nine and a half pounds of flour, pro- 
duced one hundred and eleven pounds and a half of good 
household bread. Nearly all the Iceland moss collected 
in Germany is sent to England, where it is used in brew- 
ing, and in the composition of ship biscuit, as it is not 
attacked by worins, and suffers little by the action of sea 
water, 
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EMMA FLOWER. 
—>_ 


“Were such things—as we do speak about; or have we 
eaten of the insane root, that takes the reason prisoner?” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


‘ a 

Of what a mixture of pain and pleasure is memory the 
source !—-how the heart of an exile burns within him on 
hearing a sung of his native land, while toiling perhaps 
among those whose very language is unknown tohim! At 
that moment the home, and the companions of his youth, 
flit as a fairy dream across his imagination, in a moment 
to be destroyed. With what feelinys does the grey-headed 
sire look on the gambols of his little grand-children? All 
the past events of his life rush like a torrent upon his soul, 
weeping down the barriers of many years: he remembers 
when he was like them, bounding on the grassy plain; he 
remembers what he is now,—and he drops a tear when he 
thinks that the joyous spirits around him will so soon be 
borne down with the sorrows of the world; when of their 
raven ringlets, now waving lightly in the summer breeze, 


over the wrinkled brow of age; when their agile limbs 
shall be nothing more than the tottering supports of an 
emaciated bowed-down body.—Now, their every step 
seems but a further advance towards happiness,—alas! it 
is only a step nearer to their grave. 

An incident which happened to an old friend of my 
father, when [ was young, has given rise to these melan- 
choly reflections; it happened when he was on his return 
from a journey up the province. 

Louis Hartz (for that was his name) had for some days 
been travelling in a part of the province, thinly inhabited, 
when one evening, finding himself at a considerable dis- 
tance from his resting place, he thought he might strike 
through the woods, which would cut off some miles of his 
vay, the more especially as he had done it once before in 
ompany with an Indian. 

He had not proceeded more than half way, by his ¢al- 
lation, when night overtook him, appearing doubly dark 
mong the sombre recesses of the forest. His wisest 
plan would have been to stop where he was till morn- 
ing, but being impatient to get on, and not acquainted 
vith the danger of his situation, he continued to push for- 
vard, although getting every moment more and more 


stumbling over a prostrate trunk, or striking his head 
against the lower branches of the trees. Louis’s mother 
was a Frenchwoman, and from her he had inherited a 
quick temper, and along with it some little oaths, such as 
** peste, sacre,” &c., which he now plentifully made use 
of. He often wished he had kept the road, but wishing 
did no good ; for while in the midst of a very deep long- 
drawn sacre, he got a blow on the head from an ugly 
crooked branch, which made him stumble over a rotten 
tree, and pitched him, head foremost, into a large collec- 
tion of thorns and weeds. 

This mishap rather cured his fire; he began to think a 
little, and, after balancing both sides of the question, he 
resolved upon remaining for the night where he was, and, 
after groping a few dry leaves together under a large maple 
tree, he laid iiimself down to sleep. 

His evening labours made him sleep sound and long, 
and, ere he awoke, the sun had proceeded pretty far in 
its course, although giving only a grey twilight in these 
dark forests, unless where an opening allowed its golden 
rays to gild the foliage and lofty stems of the pines. The 
birds poured forth a rich and powerful melody,—all nature 
seemed to praise its Creator. 

It was on the verge of one of these open places which I 
have just described, that Louis found himself on awakens 
ing, and the first object that struck his. view was a tall 
handsome Indian woman, bending over him, regarding 
him with a look of curiosity, mingled with sadness. 

There is a language which nature hath taught to all her 
children, alike to the savage and to civilized man; it is the 
language of the eyes, the language of sizns,—a language 
with which women are particularly gifted; for who hath 


especially when the heart is warm, and the blood runs 
swiftly through the viens, throwing a light and brillianey 
into the eye, which is never lit up in the dull eye of age. 
By this universal tongue (for the Indian spoke not) he 
made her to understand the cause of his situation and the 
desire he had. to get on. 

She took him to her wigwam, and gave him some 
mouse-deer fiesh to eat, which although not very cleanly 
cooked, yet as Louis was very hungry, it served as well as 
more palatable viands would have done to allay his hunger. 
The wigwam to which he was conducted was one of a 
number where a party of Indians had temporarily taken 
up their abode: the men were absent hunting, and the 
women were either employed in cooking, previous to their 
return, or in manufacturing boxes, models of canocs, 
mogarins, or such like trifles, which they barter for powder, 





perplexed among the low brushwood, and frequently 





shot, blankets, and the other few necessaries which they 


not felt the power of the silent look of woman’s eye? more 
P y | 


require, but above all things, for that curse to their race, 
rum. 

Louis’s appearance caused some little stir among the 
group, and he did not feel quite at home surrounded by a 
set of female Indians, to whom his battered and weary 
appearance seemed to afford great amusement. 

The Indian whom he had first encountered, alone seemed 
to look upon him with an eye in which a strong desire to 
address him appeared to contend with a desire to avoid 
his observation. The conduct she pursued drew his atten- 
tion towards her; she was a little above the middle size, 
very handsome, with very fine features; in complexion 
not nearly so dark as Indians in general are, with a mild 
and pleasant expression,—the rest seemed to look up to her 
with respect and admiration. 

The Indians were not long in returning. Among one 
of the first that came was one, who, from his stately car- 
riage, even without attending to the black plume of fea- 
thers in his hair, a stranger would instantly perceive was 
accustomed to command. ‘To him, the female of whom 
I have already spoken, rushed, and hid her face in his 
bosom, and he seemed to return her fond caresses with 
equal warmth: she said a few words to her husband, 
(tor such he was,) and then they both came to Louis, and 
calling for some victuals, partook along with him, thus 
pledging himself to Louis in the most solemn manner 
known amongst them. 

On again expressing his desire to proceed, a guide was 
given him, and he took leave of his hospitable hosts. The 
Indian accompanied him to the skirts of the forest, where, 
from a rising ground, he beheld below him, at no great 
distance, the house of his friend. 

Those who have never been in a country in a half culti- 
vated state, where man is still contending with nature for 

dominion, can form but a faint idea what a rich and glori- 
ous landscape it often displays, not having too much of 
| nature, nor too much of art. 
| In the present instance,—behind Louis was the dense 
| black forest; around lay scattered some of the giants of the 
| woods, felled in winter, but which the sudden approach of 
| spring had compelled the hardy woodsman to leave till 
| another season ; here and there appeared acultivated patch, 
where the stumps of trees still appeared, and bearing a 
very small proportion to the woodlands; a rivulet ran 
through the plain, joining, at no great distance, one of the 
many estuaries of the sea by which the province is in. 
dented. As he advanced further, the proportion of culti- 
vated ground became greater, till urriving at the knoll on 
which his triend’s house was situated, he found himself 











amidst regular and beautiful fields of maize and wheat; 
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on one side of the house was an orchard loaded with fruit, 
the growth of whose trees told how long the place had been 
settled 5 there was also a well cultivated kitchen garden, 
where many a squash, pumpkin, and cucumber, lay con- 
cealed under their broad -leaves, the whole appearance of 
the place bespeaking comfort and plenty. 

After mutual salutations were over, and Louis had 
got seated on the shaded seat in the orchard, the adven- 
ture of the preceding evening naturally became the subject 
of conversation, and from his host he got the history of the 
female who had so particularly arrested his attention. 

She was the daughter of a respectable merchant in ——. 
When about fourteen years old, she, with a companion of 
about the same age, went into the woods to pick wild- 
berries, and having rambled deep into their recesses in 
search of them, were surprised by a party of Indians, who 
carried them off. 

To an European, and even more 60 to a resident in an 
American settlement, it seems imposssble that one, who 
had ever tasted the sweets of civilized life, could ever have 
any connexion with an Indian; much more so, that a 
beautiful young female could ever bring her mind so low 
as to associate with these people. Covered with filth, and 
addicted to the lowest crimes, gratifying the most inordi- 
nate desires of their depraved appetites, and, in every 
respect, but raised a few grades above the beasts that 
perish ! Who could think that such as Emma Flower 
could ever bring herself to this ? but so it was—she became 
the wife of the chief! 

This Indian was certainly an exception, in some degree, 
to their gencral character. Tall and handsome, he had a 
proud and independent spirit, and detested the vice of 
drunkenness, the effects of which he saw every day making 
such deadly ravages in his nation. 

To the wise sages who delight in searching the dark 
caverns of men’s hearts, directed alone by the glimmering 
light of their own conceit, and who s0 often in their search 
Jose themsnives in labyrinths raised by their own imagina- 
tions, who, stumbling over beams, pick up a straw, and 
say, *! this did it!’”"—to them I leave the solution of the 
cause of Emma's actions. I have too often seen them de- 
ceived, secn them treasure up pebbles, and neglect the 
diamond; have too often seen my own actions attributed to 
causes which never existed, to put any trust in their deci- 
sions, or follow their example; and now, when I see them 
employed in this murky search, my soul laughs in mockery 
and scorn.—But, to my tale. 

Many an anxious day and sleepless night passed over 
the heads of the wanderers’ parents, and yet no tidings 
came; they had been given up for lost, till one morning 
Emma's companion, Mary, presented herself at her father’s 
door; she related the tale of her capture, the fate of Emma, 
and her own escape ; but the story appeared too improba- 
ble to be credited. 

Worn out with fatigue,—her mind Jong harrassed by 
the thoughts of her situation,—her word not believed,— 
contumely heaped upon her,—avoided by her jate com- 
panions,—held as an outcast, and the finger of scorn 
pointed at her;—under these accumulated misfortunes and 
wrongs, poor Mary soon sunk. Against penury, want, 
and fatigue, she could, with her buoyant spirit, have sup- 
ported herself; but the wrongs she endured were too great 
for her to bear, and, like a beauteous fiower nipped with 
the early morning frost, she drooped her head, and slept 
in death. 

The green clods on Mary's grave had not united, when 
it appeared how cruelly she had been treated by those, 
who, in her early happy days, would have rejoiced to have 
received one smile from her. 

Emma was seen going into a Catholic chapel along with 
an Indian marriage party. All the persuasions her friends 
could make use of, to prevail on her to return, were un- 
availing. She clung to her husband ; they tried to take 
her from him by force. While they kept to persuasion, 
the Indian remained silent; but when they attempted 
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with living fire, with one blow he struck the person who 
had hold of Emma to the ground, to rise no more,—it was 
her brother!—she screamed, and fell senseless into the arms 
of the chief! Then arose the wild turmoil; the crowd 
rushed on the Indians with what was nearest at hand. 
The knives of the latter were bare in an instant,—they 
pushed their way through the enraged crowd, gained their 
canoes in the bay, and made their escape to the forest. 

Since that time, Emma never came near a town; but 
sometimes the wandering traveller met her, to whom she 
is always kind ; sometimes she inquires for her relations, 
and the friends of her youth, and often will drop a tear at 
parting with the white man. 

Her husband was an outlaw; but what cared he for 
this ? The woods and the rivers still yielded him shelter 
and sustenance ; what cared he for more? In what he had 
done, he was unconscious of any ill ; he had been insulted, 
and he revenged it in the way of his fathers. 

Emma and her husband continued their wandering life 
for some years after Louis met her; but at last, unhappily 
venturing too near the town, he was taken. 

Emma tried all she could to save him; she begged on her 
knees her father’s intercession for him,—she brought her 
babes to plead by their silent looks; true, he had slain her 
brother, yet still he was her husband ; but all was in vain! 
her father turned from ker,—his Judge kept to the letter 
of the law,—her husband died the death of the felon ! 

From that day, she wandered through the woods a 
maniac, still lovely in her tears ; the Indian hunter brought 
his offering toher, and the white settler would stretch out 
his hand of pity to relieve her few wants ! 

But life ebbed fast from her bosom ; her wanderings be- 
came more circumscribed and nearer the town; until one 
morning she was found stretched a lifeless corse on the 
grave of Mary,--of poor Mary, the companion of her 
youth! her young child beside her making a wreath of 
wild flowers, plucked from the grave, to wind round her 
sleeping mother’s head. R. 
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force, his haughty spirit rose within him; his eves sparkled 


DESTRUCTION OF WORMS, SLUGS, &c. 


Addressed to Gardeners, and Proprietors of Pleasyy 
Wathen gone Greens, Kitchen Gardens, Gray) 
alks, &c. 

GENTLEMEN,—In compliance with Mr. Macdougal’s Tequest 
I most readily bear testimony to the complete success of his 
mode of destroying worms and slugs; having just seen the 
experiment made in a manner that leaves not a doubt of ity 
extraordinary efficacy. Before I state the result of the try) 
which was yesterday made in my presence, and upon 
own grassplot, I think it only fair to observe, that I offer n, 
opinion respecting the expediency or necessity of estroyin, 
these reptiles, which, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
may be needful agents in the mysterious economy of natur: 
It seems, however, to be the decided opinion of practice 
men, who have the superintendence of gardens, bowling 
greens, &c. that worms and slugsare noxious creatures, whox 
destruction is not only desirable but indispensible. If thy 
opinion be well founded, I have no hesitation in saying thy 
Mr. Macdougal is the very man for the purpose, as ! en 
answer for the fact that he possesses the secret not only 
bringing vermin almost instantaneously out of the grouni, 
but of destroying them in their holes. 

The mixture, I am informed, has no deleterious effet 
upon the root or blade of the grass, nor upon the most delieat: 
flower or plant. This, however, isa point to which I wishit 
to be distinctly understood that I cannot speak from exper. 
ence. Ishall, therefore, proceed to detail the very extraori. 
nary experiment which I have just witnessed, and whid 
has left not a doubt in my mind that Mr. Macdougal em 
perform all that he promises the public in his printed prospe, 
tus. 
Mr, Macdougal pointed out on my grassplot a great num. 
ber of holes, in which the worms were deeply imbedded; 
into each of these apertures he poured « little of his prepan. 
tion, mixed up with water; the consequénce was, that, with. 
out a single exception, a worm issued almost immediately 
from each spot he had indicated as its lurking-place. By 
this process, in about two or three minutes, as many hundred 
worms, from three to eight inches long, were taken, in th 
space of a few yards only. After thus bringing them out 
of the earth, Mr. Macdougal destroyed them by pouring ove 
them a stronger solution of his mixture. 

His ordinary practice is to kill the worms in the ground, ly 
using, in the first instance, the stronger solution I have just 
mentioned; and I have had what I deem the most satisfa: 
tory proof that he succeeds in this mode as completely asia 
bringing the reptiles out of the earth. 

Yesterday evening Mr. Macdougal poured into some of th 
worm holes on my grassplot a portion of his stronger mixture, 
intended to destroy them in theearth ; other worm holes in the 
immediate vicinity were left untouched by the mixture; and 
the whole were made smooth with the garden roller. Marks 
were then left to ppint out the parts where the mixture wai 
used. Upon inspection, this morning, I found the ground in 
all such places just as it was left the night before; while thit 
portion to which the mixture had not been applied was be 
come broken and uneven, by the rising of the worms durin 
the night. EGERTON SMITH. 
Mercury-office, May 3, 1826. 








WALKER'S DICTIONARY. 
i 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1rR,—Can you inform me of any edition of Walker! 
Dictionary in which the U’s and V’s are separately s 
ranged ? I cannot bear to see such jumblings as vauel 
ing, ubiquity, and veal ; vexer, ugly, and vial; vizier ani 
ulcer ; unzoned and vocable; following in what they al] 
order, but which I call disorder. B’s and C’s are n 
more distinct than U’s and.V"s. The eriginal identity 0 
the latter has nothing to do with the present usages( 
our language. TESTY. 


Co Correspondents. 


SvPERNATURAL APPEARANCES.=—L.and Dr. Twist, on referend 
to our prefatory note to the two letters of our Siate-hall 
correspondent, will perceive why we have postponed the! 
communications until next week. : 
Portry.—We have been favoured with a further specimen’ 
poetry by Mr. Thomas Cambria Jones, which we shall it 
troduce tv our readers next week. 

Eliza's note shall not be omitted in our next. 
Qs lines shall appear in the next Kaleidoscope. 
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